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Baers 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Keeping Off the Grass 


N these early talks, as editor of The Rain I feel 
| like laying down some general principles about 
what, in the general area of public issues, seems 
to me the field for a liberal church. In the last issue 
I expressed the belief that it is not difficult to dis- 
tinguish between appeals to sheer and established 
morality, on the one hand, and mere partisanship, or 
assertiveness on undecided questions, on the other. 

My own opinion is decided about whether this 
country did right or wrong not to join the League of 
Nations, but I see no ground for calling those who 
disagree inferior in moral outlook. When the Demo- 
crats this year passed silently over the World Court, and 
the Republicans opposed our joining it, disappointed 
as I was, there is enough to be said for complete isolation 
to remind us that disinterested people differ. 

On the other hand, when we look back at the 
expression of eleven million persons in Great Britain, 
a year and a quarter ago, defining their principles 
clearly, it is wholesome to contrast such an educational 
campaign with the harsh appeals to prejudice that 
constitute a large part of public discussion here. 

Again, while I believe crime would be lessened 
here if judges were appointed, and appointed for life, 
it is other aspects of the crime scandal that I should 
stress. 
were heavily fined for comments, that here would be 
mild, on matters that were judicially undecided. The 
way in which the newspapers make a circus of criminal 
eases is a large source of the evil. Along with the 
L¢wspapers in responsibility, perhaps ahead of them, 


A few weeks ago certain British newspapers — 


; 
stand our legal ethics. The bar associations today are 
flagrantly failing to do their duty by the public. 

Whatever our differences about methods of cure, 
there can be no doubting that the fate of the share- 
croppers is a national sin. There can be no doubt that 
the criminal brutality uncovered in Michigan makes 
us wonder about the quality of our civilization. 

But, you may well say, what about New England,| 
where the Unitarians are in larger numbers? All right, 
what about it? I shall be more than glad to have 
reports on aspects of life in that region that are clearly 
bad enough to appeal to ministers and laymen. 


Religion in the Home 


It is not all church-members who wish from their 
ministers guidance in public policy. It seems to be 
the fashion to treat condescendingly the church that 
is not conspicuously militant. But is not such conde- 
scension often the expression of too exclusive an inter- 
est in the controversies of the market-place? In the 
ministering of the church, is the private life of the home 
to be abandoned? Recently as I was talking with an 
efficient and intelligent woman, whose children are 
young, what she stressed was the role the church had 
taken in her up-bringing, contrasted with the absence 
of church help in the development of her own children. 
A minister and his wife should, however much they 
may be excited about world-policies, primarily know 
what is troubling the parents in their parish. 


Up to The Register 


This same woman made a direct demand that. 
The Register, on its book side, should help her to find 
writings, to have in the home, that might partly make 
up for the lack of satisfactory opportunities for liberal 
church influence in her neighborhood. It is.a fair 
request. Will not our readers make a habit of writing 
in about books that are proving valuable influences? 
These books may be old or new,—only remember 
Emerson’s contempt for the habit of reading a book 
merely because it has been published recently. 


To Dr. Fleming 


A New York minister, prominent and successful, 
suggests that clergymen get together to give up ser- 
mons for two years. Why this American passion for 
organizing? If people are actually tired of listening to 
preaching what is to prevent Dr. Fleming from starting 
the omission in his own church? If the attendance 
increases the hint will spread. If the idea is sound, why 
be afraid to trust it without elaborate protection? 


Reading History 


There is a book just out, ably done, but basically 
silly, called, “Shakespeare: A Marxist Interpretation,” 
the Critics Group, New York, thirty-five cents. I am 
sure that the author, gifted as he is, could, with time, 
show the Marxian outlook of Homer, Dante, Leonardo, 
and Phidias. It resembles the story, known to most 
of us, in which the minister, having conducted a service 
for the town ne’er-do-well, said he would be glad to 
hear a word of appreciation from anybody who knew 
him. An embarrassing pause. Then, from a mem 
of the group: “If nobody cares to say anything abou 
the deceased, I should like to say a few words abou 
the single tax.” I recommend the Shakespeare book. 
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Unitarianism of the Future 
Robert F. Duncan 


initiate on the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association in May, 
1935, had the experience of joining a board 
which had only a few days previously been 


One approach to an institution’s activities is its 
budget: how does it spend its money? In the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1937, the American Unitarian 
Association is spending about $189,000, as follows: 


severely criticized in public on at least one important 1. Personal service of officers to churches..... $54,000 
count and more severely in private on many counts. 2. Direct aid to churches.................. 45,000 
The Commission of Appraisal had made a preliminary 3. Department of Publications............. 13,500 
report, and it was not altogether complimentary. The 4, Department of Religious Education...... 13,500 
youngest and most inexperienced member of the 5. Assistance to other denominational organi- 

‘incoming board naturally wondered what he was TANIGUS TOC a es anime ty LO 12,500 


getting into. 6. Administrative expense. ................ 12,500 
The board took its own duties seriously, Wis Zl ee Oe Fr Ages 2 cE 12,500 
‘gave a great deal of time to the study of the situations og seen genta cae eon 
brought to its attention by the Commission in its BOE sree LBBTUCTS EXDSNAES tpt t> £090 
: limi GO Dead ons Mah 10. Department of Foreign Relations......... 5,500 
peveral preiminary reports and C¢ 11. Meetings and conferences............... 4,200 
board members. Before May, 1936, the board had 12. Department of Publicity................ 1,500 
taken action on several matters in accordance with Pooemepunal OMCes... 2). 5 lcs aeh nos uk 1,000 
the recommendations of the Commission. 14. Department of Comity and Fellowship. . 700 
3 The result was that, instead of the conflict Ste OTAT VAN ote coer ee 600 


expected by some at the recent meetings in Boston, 
‘our denominational situation is greatly improved 
over a year ago. The tension is much less, if indeed it 
exists at all. 

This result, it seems to me, has been attained by a 
willingness on the part of the Commission of Appraisal, 
the board of directors, and thousands of Unitarians 
‘in our scattered churches, to hear the other side, 
and to attempt to understand the objectives and 
points of view of those from whom they differ. What 
differences did exist (and of course they are by no 
means cleared up) have arisen largely from lack of 
understanding of the facts. 

Another factor contributing to harmony is that 

the Fellowship as a whole is confident that certain 
“suggestions for democratizing and rendering the 
Association more effective, offered by the Commission, 
have the backing of most Unitarians and will ulti- 
“mately be put into effect. 

; The Association is a corporation organized under 
‘the laws of Massachusetts, its members being certain 
contributing churches and other religious, educational, 
and philanthropic societies whose purposes are: 


To diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests 
i of pure religion which, in accordance with the teachings 
; ___ of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and love to man; 
t To encourage sympathy and cooperation among 
religious liberals; 

And to strengthen the churches which unite in the 
Association for more and better work for the kingdom 
of God. 


; The activities of the Association are in the hands 
<0! oe board of directors under the terms of a liberal 

charter. That body is free to determine what the 
Association shall do. 


- 


For the present fiscal year the Association anticipates 
an income of $172,000 ($31,000 from contributions from 
the churches and $141,000 from investments). The 
Association has appropriated a total of $172,064.64. 
Direct aid to churches has this year been cut from 
$45,000 to $36,648.64. 

The largest item here is in the form of salaries to 
men who serve the churches in the manner described 
in the Annual Reports. 

Quite naturally an argument may and does arise 
over the items in the Association’s budget. Here is an 
item of $54,000 for salaries. Might not such a sub- 
stantial sum be spent to better advantage on direct 
aid to the churches, to increase ministers’ pensions, 
to propagate the faith, or in any of a score of different 
ways? The present board does not think so. 

The board believes it can best carry out the pur- 
poses of the Association by spending $54,000 a year 
in. employing experienced executives, most of them 
ministers, who devote their whole time to serving the 
churches in a multitude of ways. 

Some other board might spend this budget quite 
differently, and if any large group of delegates from the 
member churches believes that the Association budget 
should be spent differently, there is an orderly, recog- 
nized way for such a group to make itself heard: 
namely, by electing directors at the annual meeting 
who are pledged to a different program. 

But this must be remembered: All our churches 
in this time of depression have had to retrench. Pro- 
grams have been adopted which were born of neces- 
sity. Any plan lookking to the more effective expendi- 
ture of the Association’s funds would, of course, 
receive the board’s most careful consideration. 

In considering the future of Unitarianism, it is 
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pertinent to examine that part of the report of the 
Commission of Appraisal which refers to organiza- 
tional changes at 25 Beacon Street. In Chapter II the 
Commission states that the principal of its reecommen- 
dation is ‘‘to provide the foundation for an organization 
that shall be more democratic and also more efficient.” 
To that end it makes three broad recommendations: 
(1) a greater degree of integration among the national 
agencies; (2) decentralization of the Association’s ad- 
ministrative functions, and (8) a means for continued 
self-criticism. All three the Commission regards as 
important but it lays greatest emphasis on the second, 
decentralization. The Commission leaves no doubt on 
this point when it writes: “The Commission believes 
that the time has come for the denominations to face 
the issue squarely and come to a decision. The crucial 
question seems to us to be the policy of decentraliza- 
tion.” 

Regarding practical steps toward decentralization, 
the Commission recommends in general that the ad- 
ministrative powers now centralized at 25 Beacon 
Street be distributed to certain other cities, thus stimu- 
lating the interest of Unitarians in regional centers 
located nearer to them than is Boston. Specifically the 
report recommends “that, as rapidly as possible, the 
directors take measures to locate three or more ad- 
ministrative officers in regional centers and to designate 
one located in Boston as the regional representative of 
New England.” 

This recommendation is less incisive than the 
similar one in the preliminary report of last year. And 
the Commission clearly indicates its appreciation of 
the difficulties in the following statements: “It is only 
because the Commission is. recommending strong 
measures for the further integration of the Unitarian 
movement that it recommends partial decentralization 
of administrative centers and responsibility and that 
only conditionally.”’ (Italics mine.) 

When discussing this subject the following facts, 
among a great many others, should be considered: 


A. The Central West has in effect a denominational 
officer in the secretary of the Western Conference. 

B. A regional representative was for some years 
located in the Pacific Coast. Rev. Clarence Reed of 
Oakland states in a recent article in The Christian 
Register that the Pacific Coast churches prefer the 
present arrangement of having one or more visitations 
each year from headquarters. 

_ C. There is general agreement that the New York 
area should have a resident secretary. There is now no 
secretary in New York only because the funds are not 
available. 

D. The Association directors voted long ago to 
place a secretary in the South as soon as the position 
could be financed. 

E. Within recent years the Association has cut its 
budget from $265,000 to $172,000—a move forced in 
part by a drop in annual contributions from the member 
churches to the Association from some $60,000 a year 
to $25,000. 

Cpponents of decentralization have said that 
there are many practical difficulties in now adopting 
this reecmmendation to decentralize the headquarters 
functions: 


A. If the Commission’s definition of decentraliza- 
tion were carried out, it would involve the immediate 
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raising of substantial additional funds by the churches. 

B. The placing of secretaries in the field would 
greatly increase the Association’s operating cost. 

C. Unless additional secretaries were engaged, the 
Association would no longer possess the perspective it 
now has of the country as a whole, so important in 
judging the merits of requests from many needy 
churches. 


Last year the Association appropriated only $400 
toward the maintenance of a regional headquarters 
in New York. This year the appropriation is only 
$252 plus a rent-free headquarters at the West Side 
Church. The Metropolitan Conference, consisting of 
some twenty-four metropolitan churches, contributes 
only enough to maintain a part-time secretary with 
no service from June 20 to September 15. Obviously 
this representation of Unitarian interests in the largest 
city in the United States is inadequate. 

It was recently said at a Metropolitan Conference 
meeting that the annual cost of maintaining an ade- 
quate headquarters in New York would be $15,000— 
much more than the A. U. A. can now afford, or the 
churches of that area could raise. 

But could not a modest beginning, consistent 
with the recommendations of the Commission, be 
made with an annual A. U. A. appropriation of say 
$4,000? This sum would permit the engaging by 
the conference of a well-trained religious secretary— 
probably a woman, for say $2,000, with a travel 
allowance to visit all the churches, to attend the 
various conferences in Philadelphia and up-state New 
York, and to submit thorough reports to the churches 
and conferences of the Association’s work and the 
conference activities. 

In addition there might well be two New York 
regional directors on the A. U. A. board, and they 
should be expected to visit the conference churches 
and report frequently to Boston headquarters. At 
least as a start, until it can be determined whether 
the New York churches desire a more extensive service, 
for which they are willing to provide a substantial 
subsidy, this economical program would seem suffi- 
cient. 

As this idea of decentralization is the heart and 
soul of the Commission’s report, I hope that the 
Association will take immediate steps to put it into 
operation at Jeast in the New York area, even though 
frankly on an experimental basis. 

I suspect that one of our difficulties is that a 
suggested parallel with the corporate form employed 
in business does not hold true in at least one respect: 
that when criticism arises it does not always result in 
the quick and decisive action of the business world. 
I have noticed that in philanthropic enterprises men 
who would not hesitate to act promptly in remedying 
a situation in their own businesses move cautiously as 
delegates or trustees. This may explain, in part, some 
of the recent criticism of the Association. 

Within the past few years the universities of this 
country have come under some criticism. As this 
criticism has grown, certain éducational leaders have 
spoken out, to interpret the university to the public. 
Here is an instance from President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago. See how clearly he defines the 
institution he is interpreting: ‘‘A university is a com- 
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munity of scholars. It is not a club; it is inet a reform 
school; it is not a political party; it is not an agency 
for propaganda. A university is a community of 
scholars.” 

Am I wrong in supposing that some of our leaders 
ean formulate a similarly clear, simple definition of 
the Unitarian Church—one which will command the 
attention and support of every intelligent. citizen? 
As an experiment I tried recently to formulate such 
a statement and read it to a few friends. Here is the 
best I could do: 


The Unitarian Church is an organization of indi- 
viduals dedicated to promoting the simple truths-of 
Christian living best expressed in ‘‘the Brotherhood of 
Man.” The Unitarian Church is not a political party; 
it is not a political lobby; it is not a social-science 
department; it is not an adult-education association; 
it is not a trust company; it is not primarily a social 
club; it is not a forum; it is not a theater; it is not a 
theological debating society. The Unitarian Church 
is an organization of individuals dedicated to promoting 
the simple truths of Christian living best expressed by 
“the Brotherhood of Man.” 


And incidentally, ‘the Brotherhood of Man” 
a common father. 

You can easily imagine the debate which followed. 
I quickly realized that the idea was probably im- 
practicable. But there is a need for a definition of 
this type which people can understand—a definition 
which strips off the non-essentials! 

In the Unitarian Church we have, to our credit, 
led the march away from theological debate. We sel- 
dom get tangled up in it, although the recent humanist 
controversy is typical of what I mean by getting off 
the track. On the fringe of our church there is a large 
number of otherwise intelligent people who appear 
totally indifferent to the church and do little, if any- 
thing, for its support. They seem to take pride in the 
statement that they “don’t get anything out of the 
ehurch.’”’ They will become intensely interested in 
Russia, in music, in the Parent-Teachers Association, 


implies 


Liberalism in 


fe=q|N the past ten years a change has been made in 2 
4] representative town of a typical prairie state 
in the general attitude of the community 
toward liberal thinking. The town boasts of 
bts agricultural surroundings, holding fifth place in 
the milling of flour in the United States. It prides 
itself on having three colleges: a boys’ military school, 
a Catholic college for girls, and a Methodist co-edu- 
cational college, which celebrated in June its fiftieth 
jubilee. 

_ Ten years ago, into this community of the so-called 
Bible-belt came a Unitarian society, which was origi- 
nally a Congregational group. 

$ During the first two years, the community found 
it difficult to tolerate the variety of ideas expounded 
m the pulpit of this society, by the various ministers 
and speakers. The people thought there should be a 
They could not understand the forum con- 
1 by the Laymen’s League. It was, they thought, 
oo destructive, tearing down treasured ideas. Such 


in the country club, but they will have nothing to do 
with the church. These people will work for the 
hospital to minister to our physical needs, for the 
school and college to minister to our intellectual needs, 
but they let somebody else carry the burden of the 
church, which supplies society’s spiritual needs. 

Do these intelligent people of whom I speak 
believe that civilization can struggle to a higher level 
with a failing church and ethical values quoted daily 
at new lows? Do they see no relation between a public 
opinion shocked at a Nazi purge, aroused by an 
unprovoked assault on Ethiopia, or revolted by a 
Lindbergh-baby murder, and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ? 

The church chould attack social evils at their 
sources—in the hearts of men and women where lie 
the motives which stand in the way of sound social 
action. There is its battleground—not in the lobbies 
of our legislatures. 

If I were asked to draft a platform for the imme- 
diate future of Unitarianism, I should submit the 
following planks: 


1. A painstaking study of the report of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal in order to glean from it every 
possible practicable suggestion for democratizing, 
simplifying and making more effective the Association’s 
organization and operations. 

2. The establishment of a contributory pension 
system for ministers and lay church workers—one of 
the most pressing needs of the Unitarian Church today. 

3. The formulation of the case for the church as an 
institution and particularly of our own church. 

4, The carrying of that case by the most intelligent 
methods to thousands of persons who now are not 
connected with any church. 

5. As soon as practicable the evolution of a plan 
which will finance on an adequate scale the activities 
of the various national agencies, strengthen weak 
churches, found new ones, offer inducements for the 
paying of adequate salaries to a grossly underpaid 
clergy, and meet the costs of an adequate publicity 
program. 


the Bible Belt 


was the situation at the time the Wesleyan college 
president called upon the president of the Laymen’s 
League and said, ‘I do not want you to ask any of my 
professors down to your church to speak.”’ 

This attitude continued for two years, until a 
young man, representing Religious Education for the 
American Unitarian Association, visited the city. He 
was a graduate of Boston University, where his father 
held a professorship. With some misgivings a request 
was made to the president of the Methodist college to 
have the young Bostonian speak in chapel. He was 
introduced as a graduate of one of their own denomi- 
national schools. He was well received, being a fluent, 
interesting speaker, and he presented some new ideas. 

The minister following him was a man from the 
East, a true Unitarian. It was not long before he was 
appearing as a speaker before some of the literary 
organizations and service clubs of the city, as well as at 
the college chapel. These courtesies he enjoyed during 
his sojourn here of over two years. Another pastor 
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followed him, who continued the contacts, both in the 
city and college groups. 

After the departure of this minister the Unitarian 
society, with depleted finances during the depression, 
finding itself without a minister, Jooked in vain for an 
outside speaker for the Sunday morning services. 
Evening meetings were held, a Unitarian minister 
coming from his location over one hundred miles 
away. 

Finally the group was fortunate in securing a 
young man, professor of philosophy in the local Metho- 
dist college, well equipped, with a Ph. D. from Yale, 
sincere and eloquent as a speaker. He occupied the 
pulpit each Sunday morning, not without some oppo- 
sition, but with determination to carry on. He gradu- 
ally interested the little fellowship, an interest which 
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soon spread to the community. The congregation 
gradually grew during the five months of his speaking. 
He entered membership by signing the church roll 
book. 

He is to be settled as acting minister of the Salina, 
Kansas, church this coming year. He has also renewed 
his contract as professor of philosophy at the college, 
where, by a vote of the students, he was declared the 
most popular teacher on the campus. ~ 

The change of a community to a more liberal way 
of thinking, a change of attitude on the part of the 
denominational college, an acceptance by the com- 
munity, and a liberalizing of most of the local church 
groups, are achievements. The Unitarian society feels 
that it has played its part in bringing about this 
change. 


The Village Parish 


Randall S. Hilton 


SiHIS is an urban and urbane world. It is not 
surprising that the vortex of organized re- 
ligious activity is found in the city. The ever- 
growing importance of the city has also in- 
creased the significance of the city church. This is as 
it should be, for the church must keep abreast of 
modern trends and conditions. The liberal church, 
particularly, must make itself effective in the urban 
communities where the future policies of the nation 
are being determined. 

Since this is true, and the majority of liberal 
churches are found in the cities, it is only natural that 
the graduates of our divinity schools should desire and 
seek city pastorates. There is a lure in the city church 
which is almost irresistible. Its role in the liberal 
process is unlimited. Its opportunities for social action 
are unique. It demands the very best in administrative 
and religious leadership. And, in most cases, it can 
offer a salary adequate for the physical and cultural 
needs of the minister. The city offers the social and 
intellectual advantages which are so important to the 
educated liberal preacher. 

But despite the alluring advantages of the city and 
the city church, there is still a case for the rural and 
small-town pastorate. Neither the denomination nor 
the young minister can afford to overlook the import- 
ance of the village church. It serves a purpose and 
offers opportunities which are both significant and 
unique. It is erroneous logic which would relegate 
the village parish to a position of relative unimport- 
ance. 

In a very literal sense the minister of a small-town 
church lives with his people. He knows them, and he 
knows all about them. What he doesn’t learn from 
them, he learns from their neighbors. He knows their 
business and family difficulties. He is aware of their 
standing in the community and the reasons for it. 
The community and. the individuals who constitute 
it are very real entities with which he is in constant 
contact. 

The same is true in regard to the people’s knowl- 
edge of the minister. He is not just somebody they 
hear on Sunday mornings, or meet on special occasions, 
or of whom they read in the newspapers. They are in 


daily association with him and know him as an indi- 
vidual in his home and in the community. 

While there are times when the village parson 
would like nothing better than to get away from the 
goldfish-bowl qualities of the small town, there is, 
nevertheless, a distinct advantage in the close relation- 
ship which exists between minister and people. A 
constant rapport is possible. The continuous inter- 
change of ideas and cooperation in activities, in both 
the church and the community, leads to a mutual 
understanding which is invaluable. 

These intimate relationships make it possible for 
the minister, and the various church organizations, to 
know and to serve the fundamental needs of the com- 
munity. These needs are many and varied and cer- 
tainly prevent monotony. They present real and 
practical problems offering unusual opportunities for a 
realistic and practical religion. 

Not least among the opportunities open to the 
village parson is his contact with young people. The 
youth of the small town have few of the advantages 
of their city cousins. This is especially true when the 
comparison is made with the young people of liberal 
churches in the city. High schools in the towns cannot 
offer the range of subjects and activities found in 
metropolitan schools. The types of recreation are 
limited. There ‘is little or no chance for employment 
and few are financially able to go to college. 

Here is a challenge to liberal religion and those 
ministers who would be realistic and practical. It will 
test the ingenuity of one who would try to provide 
wholesome recreation and further educational ad- 
vantages for these young people. With fewer secular 
agencies to aid the cultural development of village 
youth, the liberal church and the well-educated min- 
ister have an excellent opportunity to help create a 
healthy-mindedness among the young people of the 
community. It is more than an opportunity, it is a 


- duty. These young men and young. women are facirg 


a rapidly changing world which at present is offering 
them little. There is practically no escape from it ncr 
from themselves. If the youthful leaders of liber<] 
religion have anything to offer them they should seek 
an opportunity to demonstrate it. 
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These statements are presented with the full 
realization that the number of liberal churches in the 
‘smaller communities is few and, unfortunately, is 
becoming fewer. Many factors enter into this situation, 
but the final abandonment of these churches should 
not be accepted as inevitable. Liberalism in the rural 
areas is a necessary complement to liberalism in the 
cities. The youth of the towns must be trained to carry 
on the liberal tradition in their communities. And 
they also may prove valuable additions to city churches 
if they leave the town for the city. 

The village parish presents a real challenge to 
liberal religion. Whether it will meet this challenge 
successfully, or not, depends to a large extent upon 
whether liberal ministers, particularly of the younger 
generation, will recognize the opportunit: es and possi- 
bilities which are to be found in serving a village 
church. 

* * * 


Children and Their Needs 


Kathryn Kip Waring 


R)ROM the moment that they go out from home 
| —-yes, earlier than that, from the first mo- 
ments of childish decisions—our children are 
oer; searching solutions to problems, problems 
of ie with their fellows; problems of earning the 
approval of the adults around them; problems of 
adjustment with their teachers; problems of “gang 
opinion”’ versus rightness of conduct. How do we help 
them to solve these problems? Can we see them without 
emotion? Does our own experience offer clues with 
which they may feel their way to a solution? and are 
we content to rest with merely offering clues, to let 
them find their own way without interference? 
Young people today are seeking honesty and 
definite knowledge. They have had too much emotion 
expended on their problems; they are eager for clear- 
sighted unemotional contact with older minds. Are 
there not certain definite “‘touchstones” we can estab- 
lish which will give them the key to situations? 
Honesty, facing facts clearly, may well be the most 
important, and one for which they are in general ready; 
consideration for others, kindness, another. With 
these two, and a growing knowledge of the environ- 

ment in which they find themselves, will they not 
work out their problems with satisfaction and growing 
_ power? 

For instance, take a child who constantly quarrels 
with his playmates. Can he not learn to face honestly 
the “rough spots” in his own character which rub 
against ‘‘tender spots” in other children; and then to 
feel tolerance and kindness for those ‘‘tender spots,” 
and to see how his particular environment makes for 
this friction, and try to modify himself and the environ- 
ment? Such a real problem, discussed in even a young 
group, would give real insight into how to meet the 
Text difficulty. 

A So let us try in our church schools to be more 
| positive; even if we establish merely these two broad 
rinciples,—if we can show our youngsters how to face 
realities and how to be kind, not emotionally but with 
ear thinking,—will not this be a step toward positive 
ather than negative values? 


~ 


Tiss -..-. so 


A Reason for the Church 


me. GRIFFIN, at the Shoals, pointed out the 

| necessity of the church to religion, comparing 
the church to the school, and asking us if 

<O we believed we should still have education 
if v we did away with the schools. He argued for the 
church because of its being an accumulation of the 
religious beliefs and experiences of religious lives 
through the ages. A study had been made showing 
that, through three generations, the first were church- 
goers, and led fine lives, their children did not go to 
church but were taught by their parents and led re- 
spectable lives, but because they themselves did not 
go to church, they did not teach their children so 
much. It was among this third generation that many 
criminals were to be found. To these arguments, I 
should like to add one more. 

We need the church to make us sit down and 
think—to figure out just where we are going, or at 
least to question our actions, our attitudes, perhaps 
with the question that Paul urged the early Christians 
to adopt, “Does it edify?”’ Are we too busy to think? 

Never, probably, have there been so many things 
a man might do with his time—certainly never so 
many that a woman might do. As Dorothea Brande 
says in “Wake Up and Live,” “people stuff a senseless 
accumulation of trash, odds and ends of sensations, 
experiences, fads, enthusiasms, synthetic emotions, into 
the priceless coffer of their one irreplaceable lifetime.” 

We need more planning and more direction. 
What better place could we find for meditation than 
in the spiritual atmosphere of the church? There we 
cannot avoid questioning our motives; we are face to 
face with both our petty and ideal selves; as on a 
mountain top. We need church to bring us face to face 
with the fundamentals. 

The reality of the ideal and of its ability to perme- 
ate our lives, is abundantly evident at Star Island. 
One of the greatest joys, as I wait on table, is to watch 
the change in people during their week here. After 
the first day, their conversation is no longer on small 
Subjects. When people are living ‘n a place where the 
best is expected of them; where they in previous years 
have lived nearest to their ideal self; where others 
around them are at the kindest; and above all, where 
it is the custom early in the morning, and at the close 
of day, to wind one’s way to the chapel on the hill,— 
when people live under such influences, we see even in a 
week how real the ideal can become. 

Yet, this is but one week of the year. We sing, 

“Sail out, sail out, from Gosport Harbor 
And make your dreams come true,” 
which is one of the hardest things to do. In the church 
we have one of the most effective means of keeping 
these dreams in the front of our minds. It is an im- 
mense help, this coming together once a week for 
worship—taking part in the service, hearing the 
sermon, checking up on ourselves, and planning the 
next steps. Nothing is so hard for many of us as to 
make ourselves sit down and think. Let us establish 
the church habit and treat ourselves to the privilege 
of a cross-examination in the place where the spiritual 
forces can most easily and deeply work upon us. 
Betty Benson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO GOD 


Through Science to God. By Nathan 
A. Smyth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 213 pp. $2.50. 


Of all the issues facing the perplexed 
religious mind of today, the question of 
the importance of science for religious 
faith is certainly among the first. It is 
perhaps not too optimistic to say that re- 
ligion has recovered from its first fright 
over the scientific attack, while science 
itself has become less iconoclastic and 
more tolerant of the claims of religion. 
Under such auspices, a new age may be at 
hand in which men can look for some posi- 
tive reassurance from science, and more 
calmly estimate a profitable alliance with 
the scientific spirit. 

The book under consideration, by 
Nathan Smyth, is the more interesting 
because it constitutes the effort to gauge 
that possibility by one who represents the 
lay mind both from a theological and scien- 
tific point of view. The contributions 
which science can offer to a restatement of 
religious thought will surely find one of its 
supreme tests in the ability of the lay mind 
to grasp them. 

Mr. Smyth finds the recent changes in 
scientific conception to be the most sig- 
nificant for religious thought. Reviewing 
the developments in scientific thinking 
during the last few decades, he points out 
the definite trend away from materialism 
and toward what he designates ‘“‘actual- 
ism.” By ‘“‘actualism’’ he means that the 
fundamental structure of the world as 
interpreted by science, consists not of 
solid physica] units, but “‘events.’”’ The 
idea of the indestructible atom as the 
basic unit of existence, is gone, to be re- 
placed by waves, photons, and radiations. 
In other words, the “fundamental objec- 
tive constituents” are “‘events” rather than 
“solid pieces of matter which persist in 
time and move about in space.” These 
“events” are to be conceived as analogous 
to conscious experiences. This implies 
that scientific knowledge asserts no more 
than that the objective world is describ- 
able in terms of those relationships which 
the mind perceives. Scientific knowledge 
is knowledge of relationships which it ex- 
presses in terms of symbols. 

The author explores some of the changes 
toward a more vital approach which this 
conception offers for religion. It means 
relinquishing the attempts to conceive 
God and the soul in terms of substance. 
Aside from the implication of being static, 
the idea of substance has done most harm 
to religion by being conceived too liter- 
ally. God, according to the new concep- 
tions of scientific reality, is to be portrayed 
in terms of a “forward-moving series of 
events.” The evidence for God and his 


creative activity, is to be found in the 
movement of events toward organic life 
and the increasing diversification of life. 
The conception of God as Father is not to 
be taken literally, but pictorially, as rep- 
resenting the amplitude of God’s creative 
activity, the regenerating and ‘‘forgiving”’ 
forces of nature. God is not perfect, in 
either a static or ideal sense, but both 
good and evil are the product of activities 
originating in him. Again, the soul and 
mind consist not in some permanent sub- 
stance, but in a persistent course of events 
dominated by some enduring pattern. 
The life of the soul is to reflect as ex- 
tensively as possible the whole sweep of 
events which surrounds it. Its virtue or 
morality is not some arbitrary duty, but to 
grasp the trends of life, to be interested 
and to increase interest. Its ultimate des- 
tiny is not some anticipated future life, 
for the stream of events has little concern 
for the individual as such, but to align 
itself with the present trends in the sweep 
of organic life, which is God. 

The most encouraging characteristic of 
the book is the fact that it expresses a 
change from looking upon science as an 
enemy, and assuming a defensive attitude 
toward it, to a confidence that science can 
be an ally toward a new and significant 
reinterpretation of religious truths. Its 
chief limitation lies in the vagueness which 
results in conceiving God as a stream, or a 
“forward-moving series of events.” As in 
the writings of Jeans and Eddington, on 
whom the author leans heavily, it yields 
at best a pantheistic religious ideology. 
And it deprives the moral life almost en- 
tirely of its discipline and impetus. 

Andrew Banning. 
* * 


JESUS AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE 


The Christian Epic. By Mary Ely 
Lyman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 275 pp. $2.50. 

In “The Christian Epic’ Mary Ely 
Lyman of Barnard College and the Union 
Theological Seminary has produced a 
sound if slight book explaining how and 
why the books of the New Testament 
came to be written, but no reviewer could 
conscientiously recommend it as an ex- 
citing book. I find in it none of the prose 
or poetic effects of “Jesus Manifest.” 
Much of the language of it is from the 
lecturer’s shop and some of it—such terms 
as ‘‘prophetism” and ‘‘near-barbarisms’’— 
smacks of the invention of despair. But 
if the general reader or the young student 
wants to know what theological teachers 
are saying in the classroom and writing 
in the professional journals, about the New 
Testament literature, he may turn to this 
book without much effort and with com- 
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parative safety. If he does not find all of 
his questions answered, he will at least 
have been served with a general introduc- 
tion to modern attitudes towards the 
earliest Christian literature and- to re- 
spectable modes of its interpretation. 

Much the surest and most deft treat- 
ment of the materials is fortunately to be 
found in the chapters on the first three 
Gospels. Criticism of these chapters, as 
well, indeed, as of the other sections of the 
book, would entail criticism, not so much 
of Mrs. Lyman’s private views, of which 
there are not many, as of prevailing cur- 
rents of professional opinion so accurately 
charted here. There is, for example, a 
growing tendency to treat as historical an 
entirely fictitious reconstruction of the 
apostolic age in a chronological sequence, 
decade by decade, from the death of Jesus 
to the martyrdom of St. Ignatius. Mrs. 
Lyman has not added a chapter to this 
fiction. She has only been persuaded, by 
the weight of opinion, that fancy, by being 
fancied earnestly, has become truth. 
Still, when the reader has crossed his 
fingers over the paragraphs discussing 
dates and external occasions of composi- 
tion, he will have learned, if he does not 
know it already, enough to send him to the 
sacred documents themselves with renewed 
interest and understanding. And that, I 
take it, is the purpose of the work. 

Mac Kinley Helm. 


* * 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


On the Rim of the Abyss. By JamesT. 
Shotwell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 400 pp. $3.00. ; 

It is becoming fashionable nowadays 
among the internationally minded to 
“view with alarm” the swiftly changing 
aspect of world relationships. Many view 
with disillusion the present ascendency 
of predatory nationalistic power. Many 
are inclined to react with a kind of desper- 
ate optimism to the barbs of the cynics and 
the defeatists who have lost hope in the 
League of Nations. Professor Shotwell’s 
book, with its keen analysis and practical 
idealism, is an effective antidote. It deals 
with this greatest of experiments in inter- 
national cooperation, and ought to be read 
carefully. 

The abyss is that darksome pit in which 
civilization is in danger of being engulfed 
unless the League of Nations, in one form 
or another, can be made to function. The 
road away from it can be taken only by a 
rejuvenated and reorganized League. 

The author’s account of the League’s 
brief history, its theory and practice, is 
lucid and enlightening. He voices the faith 
of multitudes in the principle of community 
interest in world affairs. He submits a 
candid study of the League as a necessary 
bulwark against the imminent chaos of 
intense nationalism, at the same time 
indicating the need for alterations and 
repairs on the League structure. He shows — 
up the futility of any policy of isolationist 


’ 
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neutrality in today’s world, and makes it 
clear that the only safe road away from the 
abyss is that of international cooperation 
‘in preventing war through agreements, 
meditation and conciliation, consultation 
and conference, and mutual economic 
adjustments. In spite of some failures, 
these methods have already had impressive 
results. But only by a universal league can 
‘the world hope to establish a real and 
lasting peace. Obviously, this means the 
affiliation of the United States, as well as 
of Germany and Japan, for it is evident 
that our hitherto half-hearted and timid 
Biopernéion has been a principal factor in 
_the League’s ineffectiveness in major crises. 
What is needed for real security is not, 
therefore, isolation or neutrality, but a 
comprehensive plan of regional agreements 
by which varying degrees of interest in, 
_and responsibility for, any particular crisis 
would be recognized. War prevention 
planned through this method of regional- 
ism is at present a major consideration of 
the League, a trend which, if concretely 
embodied in the Covenant, ought to make 
it easier for the United States to affiliate. 
Professor Shotwell feels that the aloofness 
of this country ‘has been based wholly 
upon a conception of the League, or at 
least of American membership in it, which 
. is not justified by history.’”’ And he 
goes on to declare: ‘‘How long it will take 
us to see the League in its true light, no one 
ean say. All that this volume attempts to 
do is to lay the issue fairly and squarely 
before those who can lay aside prejudice 
and to whom the honor of the United States 
and the peace of the world are one and the 
same cause.” Elbridge F. Stoneham. 
* * 


‘THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA 


Commemoration volume of the 
Rammohun Roy Centenary Celebra- 
tions. Centenary Committee, 210-6 Corn- 
wallis Street, Caleutta, India. 800 pp. $1.75. 


Religious liberals of the West will find 
this a mine of information concerning the 
kindred liberal religious development in 
Hinduism. 

_ Part 1 gives descriptive reports of cele- 
brations held in Calcutta, and seventeen 
provinces and states of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, as well as England, France and the 
United States. 

. Part 2 reproduces the tributes, studies 
and addresses, as well as the articles in 
various periodicals throughout the world. 
he long list of names of Indian authors 
is in large measure an honor roll of India’s 
most distinguished leaders in social and 
religious reform. The mind of India as 
teflected here will astonish many who have 
been fed by the recent literature of super- 
ficial criticism. 

One cannot come from perusing these 
ages without feeling that the work of 
Rammohun Roy is only just begun. Like- 
vise, he realizes how much of the present 
kening in India derives its impetus 
this personality. As Mahatma 
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Gandhi put it: ‘He was undoubtedly 
father of the advanced liberal thought in 
Hinduism.” As C. F. Andrews put it: ““He 
laid down the lines both of religious and 
social programs which humanity must 
follow.”’ To know him, therefore, is essen- 
tial for anyone who would understand 
modern India, and there is no better way 
of knowing him than to read the reactions 
of a multitude of present-day Indian minds 
to him. 

It is to be hoped that many religious 
liberals will invest the modest sum charged 
for this encyclopedic work, that they may 
have it at hand as a source book. Western 
liberalism may well be enriched by intimate 
eontact with Oriental liberalism. We need 
to understand our Indian brethren, and 


_ thus to receive gifts from them out of a 


great tradition with penetrating insights. 
John Howland Lathrop. 
* * 


- ALIAS SOCRATES 


Three Gods Give an Evening to 
Politics. By Richard Rothschild. New 
York: Random House. $1.50. 

Socrates, Lenin and Jefferson are here 
supposed to sit down after dinner and de- 
vote a 216-page-evening to discussing the 
questions that are agitating the times. As 
it turns out, Lenin and Jefferson are 
present mainly to serve as foils for the wis- 
dom of Socrates, who undoubtedly has 
some and who thinks very much as Rich- 
ard Rothschild thinks. The reader may be 
a little perplexed at first to find Jefferson 
talking like Herbert Hoover, and Lenin a 
weak defender of Communism, but he 
soon discovers that Mr. Rothschild has 
chosen thls conversation method as a 
means for giving us his own multifarious 
reflections on freedom, the interpretation 
of history, polities, art, religion and what 
not. Mr. Rothschild, alias Socrates, has a 
cultivated mind and has something inci- 
sive to say on these matters. His thoughts 
on the meaning of freedom, on the mythol- 
ogy of history, and on the achievement of 
personal integrity and spiritual maturity 
are more than ordinarily stimulating, 
clarifying and true, yet he has chosen a 
doubtful method for making them known. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
* * 


AMERICAN PROPHETS 


Prophets of the Soul. By Joseph M. M. 
Gray, New York The Abingdon Press, 
267 pp. $2.00. 

This book provides a good survey of the 
leaders of America’s religious life and their 
contribution to the emancipation of the- 
ology from Calvinism. At the end of each 
of the chapters, which are cast in the form 
of a biographical sketch, there is a selected 
list of books for further study. Although 
the author did not intend that the portraits 
should be anything more than suggestive 
summaries, there is an understanding of 
‘the deeper implications of the theology of 
different men. From the Holy Common- 
wealth of the Mathers through Edwards, 
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Channing, and Bushnell to the social 
gospel of Gladden is a long climb. Each 
one built upon the other, yet made his own 
personality stamp out new departures. 

The author, however, neglects the con- 
tribution of two men without whom the 
trek would have been longer. Roger 
Williams, one of the most original minds 
ever to set foot on our soil, is passed off 
with one or two remarks. Theodore Parker 
is also neglected. If we fill in the picture 
with the effective work of the Universalists 
and the Unitarians we shall have a more 
complete description of our emancipation. 
Without them the others could not have 
built as solidly as they have. 

Donald G. Lothrop. 
* * 


GONE WITH THE WIND 


Gone with the Wind. By Margaret M. 
Mitchell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1087 pp. $3.00. 

Those who dislike costume novels, and 
those who dislike inordinately long ones, 
will have their prejudices swept: away al- 
most instantly in the unusual novel, ‘‘Gone 
with the Wind.’ This book is written 
against the background of the South during 
the Civil War and the years immediately 
following. The author has no bitterness, 
no axe to grind, although her sympathies 
as well as the reader’s must necessarily be 
with the white aristocracy who have to 
stand futilely by while an invading army 
pillages their plantations and wrecks their 
civilization. 

The heroine is hardly more than a girl 
when the story begins—beautiful and 
intelligent, but selfish and vain. In a short 
while all her security is swept away and she 
is forced to face a world completely ruined. 

Several impressions remain with the 
reader long after he has closed the book— 
the shallow charm of pre-war plantation 
life, the dependence and irresponsibility of 
the Negro, the soul-searing wreckage of 
the invading army, and the tremendous 
courage and dogged tenacity of a not- 
always-pleasant heroine. 

“Gone with the Wind” was the Book- 
of-the-Month selection for July. It cannot 
be read at one sitting or even two, but I 
venture to predict that midnight oil will 
be burned and dishes will go unwashed and 
the grass uncut with the one who starts 
this engrossing novel. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Psyche’s Primer. By five collaborators, 
with text by Annie Winsor Allen. White 
Plains, N. Y.: The Merry Dolphin Work 
Shop. pp. 75. 

This little primer evidences first of all 
that some one had time on his hands and 
sought amusement. It evidences also that 
someone has read a little psychology but 
not enough, and that others have artistic 
interests. It promises four more books to 
come, and this reviewer wonders why. 

Payson Miller. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


FRIENDS OF ‘‘THE REGISTER’”’ 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
It’s great to see your name in the mast- 
head of The Christian Register—and it’s 
great to read your first “outlook.” Your 
position is sane; the line is clear enough, 
and you'll show ’em. 
Marco Morrow, 
Assistant Publisher of the 
_ Capper Publications. 
Topeka, Kans. 


I note that The Christian Register is to 
have Norman Hapgood as its new editor. 
I would be glad to receive a sample copy 
of The Register. 

William B. Kline. 

Vermillion, South Dakota. 


The new editor sounds promising—and 
fortunately not too promising, which is 
something these days. I think “‘The Voice 
of Experience’’ should get a good hearing 
from now on. 

Robert C. McElravy. 

Evanston, Ill. 


As a reader of The Christian Register, and 
as a Unitarian who is deeply interested in 
the cause of liberal religion, I want you to 
know that I am one of the many who are 
welcoming you to the editorship of The 
Register. I am delighted to receive the first 
copy under your editorship, and I am look- 
ing eagerly forward to those that are to 
come. I shall do all I can to promote the 
paper from the subscriber’s end of the 
responsibility. 

Charles G. Girelius. 

New Orleans, La. 


* * 


“OUR APPROACHING DECISIONS” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Permit me through your columns to call 
the attention of our ministers and people 
to a pamphlet issued by the American 
Unitarian Association containing the brief 
address of President Cornish on the occa- 
sion of the annual business meeting of the 
Association in Tremont Temple, May 18. 
It is entitled ‘‘Our Approaching Decisions.” 
To my mind it is the clearest and most 
courageous statement of the actual status 
of Protestantism in genera! and of liberal 
Protestantism in particular that has yet 
been presented. Dr. Cornish does not 
permit himself to be comforted by any of 
the easy-going assurances of the prophets 
of a false optimism. He sets the conditions 
that threaten the very existence of re- 
ligion before us in few and simple words 
that are the more impressive because of 
this fact. He reminds us that ‘‘not more 
than one-third of the people of the United 


States have any connection with the 
church, any church, nor any interest in its 
teaching’; and calls attention to the 
logical and imperative connection between 
this failure of religion and the increase of 
evil in every form. ‘Crime, rackets, law- 
lessness, increase. The streets of our cities 
are no longer safe; law and order progres- 
sively cease to be the rule, while lawless- 
ness and violence more and more prevail, 
and human justice becomes a by-word.” 

As we read, we say that these things 
cannot be true in America; while news- 
paper and radio and the movie, week by 
week, continue to silence denial and compel 
belief. 

“Gentlemen may cry, ‘Peace, peace!’ 
but there is no peace,’ nor was until a 
remnant of the manhood of the colonies 
dared to see and recognize the evil thing 
that impended and confront and kill it. 
So now, many may, and will, continue 
to say,—‘‘This may all be true. But still 
God’s in his heaven and all’s well with the 
world.’”’ Howsoever true the words may 
have been once, they are sadly out of 
place today. All is not well; all is most ill. 
It is well to be strong in faith in God and 
man. But faith is of much value only as it 
reveals itsélf in action. That cloistered 
and comfortable faith that refuses to look 
into the face of reality lest its peace of 
mind be disturbed, may do for monks 
and nuns, but cannot avail now. Religion 
has had too much of it too long. 

‘We liberals make much of our inde- 
pendence,” says Dr. Cornish, and by 
gentle implication puts the question,— 
What use are we making of it to set our 
faith and our country free from the spir- 
itual anarchy that impends? We rejoice 
in our freedom. Freedom for what? If our 
boasted freedom does not call us the more 
to consecrate our privileges and oppor- 
tunities to the service of bewildered hu- 
manity in this time of peril, what is it 
worth? 

“Sum up our conditions in any way you 
please,” he says, “there remains this ap- 
palling question,—Are we to sink into 
chaos, or are we to work forward into an 
ordered and beneficent form of human 
life?”’ 

And again, ‘‘The question the world is 
asking is not ‘Are we democratic?’ The 
world asks us, ‘Do our churches work?’ ” 
And today, who will deny it, the world is 
answering its own question sharply and 
rather scornfully in the negative. 

And finally, What can we do about it? 
The report of the Appraisal Commission 
has been published. It represents months 
of faithful work by distinguished Uni- 
tarians. It should and doubtless will be 
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of value. But it cannot meet the question. 
Changes in by-laws may help, but that 
will not meet our question. What then. 
“But behind all our organization it is the 


Christ spirit alone that counts. No adjust- 


ment of machinery can take its place. I 
care little about the religious vocabulary 
men use. I care with all my might about 
the spirit that is in us and which we reveal. 
‘All we with upturned faces, beholding as 
in a mirror the glory of God, are trans- 
formed from glory unto glory.’ ”’ 

That is the answer, and for my own 
part I think that our president is most 
profoundly right when he intimates that 
we need neither ask for nor look for any 
other. Everyone concerned for the future 
of religion in America, might well give the 
pamphlet a careful study and consider 
well the measure of responsibility that 
rests upon him to deliver our boasted 
civilization from the paganism that 
threatens. 

The pamphlet may be had in any quan- 
tity desired from 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

William F. Skerrye. 

Belfast, Me. 


* * 


CORRECTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

An error of fact occurs on pp. 489-90 
of The Register of August 6. It is stated 
that the Young People’s Religious Union 
has resolved to “fight” compulsory military 
training in our educational institutions. 
Whether or not the annual meeting of the 
Y. P. R. U. would resolve to do so cannot 
be told; but in fact at its last annual 
meeting, it merely resolved to cooperate 
with the Department of Social Relations 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
aiding students who for ethical or religious 
reasons feel themselves wnable to take 
military drill. The word “‘fight’’ carries an 
idea of more active opposition than was 
contemplated in the resolution, or than 
has been pursued either by the Department 
of Social Relations or the Commission for 
Social Responsibility. 

Lewis A. Dexter, 

Sub Chairman, Joint Commission for Social 

Responsibility, Y. P. R. U.-Y. P.C. U. 

ok * 


BEST LUCK TO YOU 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am enclosing a money order fora year’s 
subscription. I hope to live through 
another year; but if I don’t somebody else 
may read the copy. 

It would be a great pleasure to be able 
to do more than I can do now for the two 
liberal denominations. I am sure they 
both need more support than they are 
getting. My working day, however, is at 
an end, and my resources are limited. 1 
hope the young generation will be bettez 
able to carry on the work. 

Wishing you all success. 

Oluf Tandberg. 

Dover, N. H. 
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General Conference Hears Encouraging Reports 


The emphasis of the General Conference 
at the Shoals, July 25 to August 1, was 
laid on the fact that this is an anniversary 
eecar the fortieth year of Shoals meetings, 

the twentieth year of joint meetings of 
Unitarians and Congregationalists here, 
and the sixtieth year since the Oceanic 
Hotel was built. The attendance was not 
large but the speakers and conference body 
included many of the old-time Shoalers 
who helped to build up the Shoals move- 
ment in the hard years when the outlook 
was not as promising as it is today. For the 
first time in all of the forty years of meet- 
ings Thomas H. Elliott, of Lowell, Mass., 
founder of the conferences, was unable to 
be at Star Island, and at the annual meet- 
ing of the Isles of Shoals Unitarian Asso- 
ciation a resolution of affection, and regret 
at his absence, was passed. Many other 
faces were missed—as many as forty of the 
‘regular attendants being detained away, 
including Mrs. Emma E. Marean, whose 
name goes far back into Shoals conference 
annals, Mrs. Frank B. Spalter, many of 
the Salem, Mass., group, Charles B. 
Wetherell, Mr. and Mrs. Hill, and Mrs. 
Beverly of Ayer, Mass. 


Dr. Cornish’s History of the Siioals 


The anniversary sermon on Sunday was 
preached by Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, D. C., who was also chapel 
leader for the week. Dr. James C. Duncan 
of Clinton, Mass., who was an early 
Shoaler, was obliged by illness to cancel 
his appointment to preach the sermon. 
The anniversary historical address on 
Shoals history was made by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who gave similar ad- 
dresses at the dedication of Star Island 
in 1916 and at its tenth anniversary in 
1926. Dr. Cornish also led the anniversary 
candlelight service. 

The printed history of the Isles of Shoals 
by Dr. Cornish which embodied his earlier 
address has been revised and expanded; 
illustrations have been added and the 
pamphlet will soon be available to those 
who wish to purchase it. 

Rev. George H. Badger of Orlando, Fla., 
who composed the liturgy in the familiar 
hymnal of the Shoals, gave an evening talk 
upon ‘Some Southern Poets’ and con- 
ducted a candlelight service. In an in- 
formal hour of ‘“‘Reminiscences,’’ Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., 
‘included many memories of the Shoals. 
Mr. Hussey was upon the first Shoals 
program forty years ago when Celia 
‘Thaxter’s garden was in its glory and the 
ppledore cottages were occupied, al- 
though the importance of Appledore had 
begun to wane. The hotel on Star Island 
yad not then been rebuilt, and meetings 
ere held in what is now the dining room. 
Ine meeting was advertised as a “‘young 
n’s meeting,” and these young men 
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included Mr. Hussey, Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, New York, 
N. Y., the late Rev. Charles J. Staples, and 
Charles H. Porter of Hingham, Mass. Two 
conspicuous figures at the early meetings 
were Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Dr. 
William E. Barton. Mr. Hussey referred to 
three women of those days: Mrs. Marean, 
Mrs. Emily Fifield and Mrs. Robert H. 
Davis. He recalled men like Dr. William C. 
Gannett, and also the contralto voice of 
Bessie Bemis in ‘‘Good-bye, Sweet Day.” 


The Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting Friday morning, 
July 31, officers and directors were elected 
as follows: Mr. Elliott, honorary president; 
Carl B. Wethereil, executive secretary of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
president; Dr. Charles R. Joy, vice-presi- 
dent of the A. U. A., Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, of Dedham, Mass., and William B. 
Nichols, vice-presidents; Charles S. Bol- 
ster, treasurer; Miss Ruth M. Twiss of 
Newton Center, Mass., secretary; directors 
for three years, Miss Miriam Marsh of 
Watertown; Mass., Mrs. Russell P. Wise 
of Arlington, Mass., and Mrs. Cloyd H. 
Valentine of Lynn, Mass. 

The association voted to hold its annual 
winter reunion on the first Saturday in 
December. A resolution was passed that 
the need of the association for permanent 
quarters for the transaction of its work 
be laid before the American Unitarian 
Association with the request that suitable 
space be assigned to it at Unitarian head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass. Mr. Wetherell 
reported the receipt of over $1,000 this 
summer for the maintenance fund. A 
generous gift toward a new hymn book was 
reported. This has been set aside in a 
special hymnbook fund. 

A heartening financial report was 
made by the treasurer, Mr. Bolster, who 
announced a better season than has been 
enjoyed for some years. The total regis- 
tration for the Unitarian conferences 
exceeded 1,100 and several numbered over 
200 each. Mr. Nichols gave a detailed 
report of the Millie Nichols Star Island 
Fund for the year, covering receipts from 
the General Alliance appeal of $800; from 
the collection given by the New England 
Associate Alliance of $169.21; from the 
sales at Star Island, of more than $729; 
and from the Congregational Guild of 
$150. 

The high spot in the fund was in years 
just before the depression. It was necessary 
to withdraw $4,000 during that period but 
new deposits in the fund are now being 
made. Except for this fund it would have 
been necessary to make a general appeal 
for funds during the recent lean years, Mr. 
Nichols stated. Mrs. Edward W. Hayes 
gave a report of the sales which she has 
conducted this year, and her committee 
was reappointed. 
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A birthday cake with forty candles 
featured the Friday evening banquet, at 
which the speakers’ table was decorated 
with a realistic model of the meetinghouse. 
This banquet commemorated twenty years 
of joint ownership of Star Island with the 
Congregationalists, as well as the fortieth 
year of Unitarian meetings, and the ban- 
queters included about 100 Congregation- 
alists. The speakers were Mr. Nichols, Mr. 
Bolster, Rev. Robert C. Armstrong of 
Concord, N. H., representing the Congre- 
gationalists, and Miss Mary Lawrance of 
Berkeley, Calif., who gave interesting 
reminiscences of earlier conference days. 
Carl B. Wetherell presided. 

A “Gay Nineties” party after the ban- 
quet was an appropriate close for a fortieth 
anniversary celebration. Wedding gowns, 
bathing outfits, little girls’ frocks, and 
interesting costumes of all kinds made the 
scene realistic as dancers participated in 
the old-time galops, two-steps, schot- 
tisches, polkas, Virginia reel, quadrille, 
and other figures, under the direction 
of Miss Dorothy B. Elderkin, dancing 
mistress at the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, 
Mass., proved an admirable chairman and 
the program was diversified, inspiring and 
entertaining. At the morning services, 
Dr. Pierce spoke about ‘‘Pathways Toward 
God,” which included those of science, 
philosophy, art, work, fellowship. 


Great Americans 


A series of five biographical lectures 
upon “Great Americans’ by Melville 
Freeman of West Roxbury, was a rare treat 
to all who heard this entertaining course 
upon the lives of Hamilton, Jefferson, John 
Marshall, Jackson, and Webster—nation- 
builders and defenders of the Constitution. 
Henry Beston of Hingham, author of 
“OQutermost House’? and other volumes, 
gave a vivid account of his experiences in 
“Adventuring in Yucatan,’ and Mr. 
Rutledge gave an evening’s entertainment 
with motion pictures, taken by him in 
Europe. 

General Conference members derived 
much pleasure from a concert presented 
by Howard Harrington, tenor, and his 
fiancee, Miss Edna Merritt, contralto, who 
are to be married in the little church on 
Star Island on September 2. Both are 
well known in Boston musical circles, and 
their singing showed a fine blending of 
tone and interpretation, The two voices, 
tenor and contralto, are rarely heard in 
joint recital. On their program was ‘‘Uncle 
Oscar’ Laighton’s “Sweet Wind that 
Blows,’”’ which Mr. Laighton was present 
to hear. At the Friday evening banquet, 
Mr. Harrington was presented with a 
generous check with the congratulations 
and good wishes of his friends of the 
General Conference on his coming mar- 
riage. 

Jessie EH. Donahue. 
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BAY SHORE YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN ANNUAL WEEK AT ROWE 


The week of July 19-25 was the occasion 
of the, Bay Shore Federation’s annual trek 
to the hills of western Massachusetts. 
Under the direction of Rev. Gordon 
Adamson of Kingston, Mass., a program 
nicely balanced between work and relaxa- 
tion was arranged. Each day began witha 
morning chapel service and closed with a 
candlelight service at the church. The 
morning speaker, Rev. Joseph Barth of 
Newton, Mass., delivered the five morning 
lectures which centered around the theme: 
“Fundamentals of Religion.” Stressing the 
attitudes of imaginative sympathy, sin- 
cerity, and intelligence, his lectures moved 
quickly into a practical consideration of 
personal and social problems, ending 
finally with a lecture which pointed out 
most of the imaginable and much used 
“Excuses for Inaction.” 

The afternoon speaker was Rev. Joseph 
Lyman, Congregational minister-at-large 
on Cape Cod. With a kindly reserve but 
unwavering interest Mr. Lyman talked of 
faith, hope, and love, and ended his series 
of lectures with a talk on bridging the gap 
between talking and action. 

The serious note of the week was cli- 
maxed in the sermon delivered on the last 
Sunday of the conference by Edward R. 
Oakman of Braintree, Mass. Stressing the 
fact that religion is a way of life, he pointed 
to the necessity upon us all to look at the 
life about us and then to face it and make 
something of it. Giving a refreshingly new 
set of concepts for his belief in the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the 
Leadership of Jesus, Salvation by Char- 
acter and the Progress of Mankind, On- 
ward and Upward, he showed not only his 
ability to reinterpret these old faiths in 
better ways, but made his powers of leader- 
ship felt in his manner of presentation. 

Recreation was not overlooked during 
the week, and each day found a group 
eager to hike, swim, ride, or play games. 
And of course there were the usual song 
night, stunt-night, and the weekend dance. 


* * 


MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE COMING 


The nineteenth annual pastors’ con- 
ference for clergymen of all denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley will be held 
under the auspices of the Pastoral Union 
of Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 15 and 16, in Hartranft Hall 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Dr. Albert W. Beaven, 
president of the Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School, Rochester, N. Y. His general 
theme will be, ‘The Function of the 
Preacher in Contemporary Life,” and he 
will give five lectures on the subjects: 
“Proclaimer and Interpreter of an Eternal 
Message,” ‘‘Friend of God and Counselor 
of Troubled Souls,” ‘‘Developer of Spiritual 
Culture within Personality,” “Parish and 
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Community Leader and Creator of Moral 
Insights,”’ and ‘‘Builder of the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at 11 a. m., and two 
sessions on Wednesday. Lodging without 
charge will be provided up to the dormitory 
capacity for those who apply in advance. 
The conference is in charge of a committee 
consisting of Rev. Warren S. Archibald, 
Professor Lewis Hodous, Professor E. 
Jerome Johanson, Rev. John N. Lackey, 
and Dean Rockwell H. Potter. 


* * 
PERSONALS 


Entitled ‘‘Can this Gulf Be Bridged?”’ 
the leading article in the August 5 issue of 
The Christian Century is a description by 
President Frank W. Scott of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League of that organization’s 
“New Partnership” plan for cooperative 
thinking and action by clergy and laity in 
the field of socially applied religion. 


Rev. Hubert T. Law, minister of the 
Congregational Church at West Town- 
send, Vt., and affiliated with the Unitarian 
Fellowship, died recently. Mr. Law re- 
ceived his ministerial training at the Mead- 
ville Theological School and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


At the annual meeting of the Alden 
Kindred of America held on August 1 at 
the Alden homestead, Duxbury, Mass., 
Rev. Clara Cook Helvie of Middleboro, 
Mass., for the fourth consecutive year 
conducted -the religious service opening 
the formal exercises. Mrs. Helvie was 
elected an honorary vice-president of the 
organization. 


Carol Adams Engvall, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Engvall of Dublin, 
N. H., was born August 1. 


Announcement has been made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard W. Brown of Boston, 
Mass., of the engagement of Mr. Brown’s 
sister, Louise, to Warren Jenney of Weston, 
Mass. Miss Brown is treasurer of the 
General Alliance and Mr. Jenney is a 
member of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass. 


H. 1.8. Borgford, of Winnipeg, Canada, 
who ‘was graduated from the Meadville 
Theological School in June, has been called 
to the Universalist Church in Halifax, and 
will become its minister September 1. Mr. 
Borgford, a life-long member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Winnipeg, was educated 
as a civil engineer at the University of 
Manitoba, and practiced his profession in 
the Canadian Northwest for about ten 


years before entering Meadville. 
* * 


Quincy, Ill.—As the first item in a 
series of proposed improvements in the 
church building, members of the Unitarian 
Church of Quincy recently subscribed to a 
special fund for the reroofing of the church. 
This was the first special subscription taken 
for the church in more than twenty-five 
years. 
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SUCCESS AT A VILLAGE FAIR © 


Departure from tradition by the Uni- 
tarian Church of Castine, Maine, which 
was organized in 1790, characterized its 
annual fair. The use of the Town Common, 
which is adjacent to the church, was per- 
mitted by the Selectmen, and many of the 
attractively decorated booths were located 
there. The street in front of the Common 
was roped off during the evening for a 
street dance, which proved to be one of the 
most attractive features of the day. Con- 
testing for the honor of unusualness and 
popularity was the opportunity to ride 
about town in a Tally-ho. 

The church itself, an old New England 
meetinghouse, with box pews, Bulfinch 
tower, and Revere bell, was of interest to 
those unfamiliar with it. There one also 
found many of the important church docu- 
ments dating back more than one hundred 
years, the old communion service, and the 
first pulpit Bible, which was printed in 1790. 
And for those who were nimble enough to 
climb up into the belfry, there was the 
gorgeous view of Castine Harbor and 
Penobscot Bay. ; 

The writer has participated in many 
similar events of city parishes, but has 
never before had the opportunity of being 
present at a fair of a village parish. The 
impression which is most vivid in her mind 
is that the fair proved to be a Unitarian 
contribution to the social life of the town. 
One of the townsmen gave expression to 
this thought when he said, “If the church 
doesn’t make any money at all from the 
fair, it will have been worth while because 
of its value to the community.” 

Flowers and brightly colored balloons 
gave a festive appearance to the Common 
and parish house. Groups of people came 
in the afternoon, purchased gifts and neces- 
saries at the various booths, and then 
gathered in small parties on the Common 
at the tea tables or the hot-dog stand, 
according to their inclinations. In the 
evening they returned with friends, who 
made their rounds of the booths and then 
participated in the dance or stood by to 
watch. 

The fair was not only a contribution to 
the social life of the community, but it was 
also a financial success. When the last sale 
of the day had been made and the receipts 
from the various booths and attractions 
tallied, it was found that over $700 had 
been taken in. , ; 

The Castine Branch Alliance and Rev. 
and Mrs. Randali S. Hilton should feel 
proud of a task well done, for they not only 
planned and carried out a successful fair, 
but also achieved the complete and active 
cooperation of the entire church constit- 
uency, including summer members, the 
Junior Alliance, the Young People’s Forum, 
and the children of the church school. Here 
one found a unified church in action com- 
bining fun and finances and furnishing the 
town with its most gala summer event. 

Mary Elizabeth Sanger. 
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; PUNCHING OUR EDITOR 
; From The Athol Daily News 


_ Norman Hapgood, editor of The Chris- 
tian Register and noted liberal lecturer, 
made an address before the Laymen’s 
League members in Petersham Sunday 
night which offered much for the serious 
observer of present-day affairs to think 
about. What he said, for example, about 
Alfred Landon’s failure to clarify cam- 
paign issues in his acceptance speech was 
quite true; Republicans and Democrats 
alike are waiting for the’ Kansas presiden- 
tial candidate to make a firm, square stand 
soon, asserting himself vigorously, rather 
than let John Hamilton do the talking. It 
is Landon, Republicans hope, and not 
Hamilton, who will be drawing loyal votes 
this fall. 

The speaker Sunday night also made the 
significant remark that he would cast his 
vote for the holding-company acts, the 
T. V. A., the Hull treaties, and ‘‘the point 
of view that lies beyond these steps.” Asa 
liberal with an idealistic attitude regarding 
the way in which the government—or any 
government—should dominate men’s af- 
fairs, it is not surprising that Mr. Hapgood 
should have made this statement. His 
viewpoint is that of many admirable citi- 
zens, and is that held by Rexford G. Tug- 
well and President Roosevelt. It is also 
held, to a more radical extent, by Norman 
Thomas. 

“The point of view that lies beyond 
these steps” is what Americans in a Uto- 
pian democracy would seek to achieve. 
But in a country based on a capitalistic 
system of competitive business and free, 
private initiative, such a point of view 
is neither possible nor wanted. For this 
reason staunch Democrats have left their 
party to support a man from Kansas whose 
understanding of common everyday dollars- 
and-cents business is sound, in spite of the 
fact that his early speeches may. seem 
inadequate to his critics. 

To help achieve the doubtful benefits 
of Roosevelt’s Utopia, Americans, their 
children, and their grandchildren are today 
being forced to take out a mortgage on their 
“land of the free’ and sign a promissory 
note of $30,000,000,000 (the tremendous 
national debt) for it. Tax-payers are faced 
with the problem of paying for a great 
Florida ditch, for a monument to waste at 
Passamaquoddy bay (to which coal could 
be transported from Pennsylvania mines 
‘and electricity generated from steam more 
economically than by developing it from 
tidal water power), and for other fantastic 
and expensive schemes. 

Responsible spokesmen for the utility 
industry have gone on record as saying that 
it would spend more than a billion dollars 
a year for plant expansion and betterment, 
if it were assured of a fair deal from govern- 
ment. The present policy toward the 
ities frightens investors, drives down 
he value of utility securities, and makes 
t difficult for companies to obtain capital 
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for refunding or for new projects. And the 
result of that is to destroy jobs, retard 
normal increase in purchasing power, delay 
real recovery. The T. V. A., the Public 
Utility Act of 1935, the hydro-electric 
dams now being built at a cost of hundreds 
of millions of tax dollars to duplicate or 
destroy existing electric service in various 
parts of the country, the policy of making 
Federal gifts and loans to municipalities 
as an inducement to erect unneeded electric 
plants, all are being paid for by the people, 
not only in tax dollars, but in lost oppor- 
tunities, stillborn jobs, and industrial 
inertia. 


Thanks! 


The manner in which The Athol Daily 
News handled this difference of opinion is 
a model. First it printed a digest of Mr. 
Hapgood’s speech, entirely accurate and 
uncolored. Then, in another issue, it gave 
its own opposing views, carefully and with 
clearness. A little while earlier it applied 
the same spirit, in reverse order. First, it took 
editorially a certain position. Then, a little 
later, it printed a letter vigorously attacking 
that position, written by Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, president of the United States Tariff 
Board, and father of the owner of The News! 
Have we not much to be thankful for, that 
we live in a country where, so often, both 
sides of every question are welcomed? 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Payson Miller, minister since 1930 
of the First Parish, Wayland, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the ministry of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass. 

Rey. T. Barton Akeley, who has been 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Amherst, Mass., since 1931, has resigned 
to accept a post as professor of philosophy 
at Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Rev. Cicero A. Henderson, minister since 
1934 of the First Congregational Parish 
(Unitarian), Medfield, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the ministry of the Channing 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. 


* * 


HOME CRAFTS HERE TO STAY 


That the spread of home handicraft 


work is a permanent trend in American 
life is the opinion of Constantine A. Belash, 
director of the Fellowcrafters School of 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., one of 


the originators of the current enthusiastic’ 


renaissance in the crafts. Mr. Belash points 
to the continually increasing number of 
handicraft schools as an indication that 
the national interest in creating individual 
handwork in metal, woven goods, etc., is 
more than a passing fad engendered by 
the depression. He also spoke of the recent 
publication, by the Beacon Press, of a 
series of books for beginners in the crafts. 

“Tn six months after publication,’ he 
said, ‘‘this series of books went through 
one large printing. This is direct evidence 
that people who have had no previous 
experience with handwork are taking it up 


| 
in one or more of its many fascinating 
forms.” 

‘Mr. Belash attributes the steady growth 
of interest in crafts to the ease with which 
beginners have been able to learn at home 
through the use of such books as those 
published by the Beacon Press, and to the 
low cost of materials, which makes it 
possible for home workers to make articles 
for resale without the investment of large 
capital. 


* * 


ARCHITECTURE CONFERENCE 


Outstanding architects, including Dean 
Leopold Arnaud of Columbia University, 
and Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, will speak at 
the morning and afternoon sessions of the 
North American Conference on Church 
Architecture at the Cathedral of Saint 
John the Divine, New York, N. Y.,, 
October 9. 

E. M. Conover, director of the Interde- 
nominational Bureau of Architecture and 
secretary of the conference, will give an 
illustrated lecture on architecture for the 
smaller church. 

All architects and others interested in 
modern religious architecture are cordially 
invited to attend. 


<a 
A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
1936 
Previously acknowledged .............. $26,155.90 
Apr. 30 Society in Billerica, Mass. ..... 36.70 
30 Society in Hudson, Mass. ...... 15.00 
30 Society in Littleton, Mass. ..... 65.00 
30 Society in Norton, Mass.. 10.00 
30 North Side Unitarian Gnarch, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (additional) . 5.00 
30 Society in Salina, Kans......... 5.00 
30 Society in San Antonio, Texas... 10.00 
30 Society in Stow, Mass. (addi- 
ENGEL) an ber tad tenia, Sais sae) eyl0-p over 10.50 
30 Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Chureches...:......... 5.00 
30 Society in Braintree, Mass...... 25.00 
30 Society in Burlington, Vt. ..... 50.00 
30 Society in Dayton, Ohio ....... 7.50 
30 Society in St. Petersburg, Fla. . 25.00 
80 Society in Vineland, N. J. ..... 10.00 
30 Church of All Souls, Littleton, 
Mass. (Correspondence) ..... 13.00 
30 Society in Toledo, Ohio ....... 50.00 
30 Society in Wynyard, Canada... 10.00 
30 Society in Flint, Mich.......... 10.00 
30 Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
a ba oa eeenardes teas bs Sine 10.00 
30 Society in Randolph, Mass. .... 5.00 
30 Society ia South Bend, Ind. ... 5.00 
30 Society in Atlanta, Ga. ........ 15.00 
30 First Congregational Church, 
INGi 3 Ore N eral vaiit.c sina. 25.00 
30 Society in Long Beach, Calif. .. 25.00 
30 Society in Iowa City, Iowa..... 25.00 
30 Society in Brooklyn, Conn...... 15.00 
30 Society in Salt Lake City, Utah. 20.00 
30 Society in Shelbyville, Ill....... 4.00 


Received through the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society 


Apr. 30 Income of Invested Funds ..... 1,600.00 


Especially Contributed for Department 
of Religious Education 


Apr. 30 Church School, Norwell, Mass. . 10.00 

30 Income Hollis Street Church 
itera NG ci 0) Ware irate cia bipias wo 49.42 
$28,327.02 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


A plea for a realistic outlook on the 
social and economic situation and a warn- 
ing against meeting present conditions with 
“soft compromise” are the highlights of 
the annual Labor Sunday Message issued 
by the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches through its depart- 
ment of the Church and Social Service. 

The message was released for reading in 
Protestant churches on Labor Sunday, 
September 6. 

Asking Christians to look straight at 
“the harsh realities” and ‘‘never be at rest 
until we have set in motion redeeming 
social purposes,’”’ the message asserts: 

“Our danger today is that the discontent 
with social and economic evils which these 
recent tragic years have roused may try 
to satisfy itself with soft compromise. We 
are in danger of looking at the ship and 
forgetting the slums. As the first signs of 
industrial recovery begin to appear and 
men’s energies launch out with a reviving 
boldness, we may think that we can leave 
behind us the dark record of the depression 
years. We may imagine that unemploy- 
ment, poverty, the disintegration of fam- 
ilies and the disillusionment of millions of 
people, old and young, will somehow take 
care of themselves. The ships of our eco- 
nomic fortunes are on the high seas again, 
we think. Never mind the cost at which 
they were put there. 

“But this cost we must mind. It is in- 
tolerable to the Christian spirit that we 
should forget the human havoc which 
economic depression has caused, and which 
no haphazard business revival can possibly 
cure. Out of the crucible of these recent 
years, one iron purpose should be forged; 
namely, the will that nothing shall divert 
us from the continuing effort to find those 
necessary ways of readjustment—whether 
through voluntary cooperative organiza- 
tions, through taxation, or through other 
practicable social controls—by which those 
who are now doomed to a cramped exist- 
ence may be set free into larger life.” 

Striking at efforts to curtail civil liberties, 
the message calls upon Christians to “stand 
like a flaming sword against all frightened 
attempts to bring upon America that 
shackling of human thought and that 
stifling of independent speech which lie 
like a dark shadow on those lands where 
dictatorship prevails.” 

The message refers to teachers’ oaths 
bills, “‘gag laws,’’ assaults upon academic 
freedom and widespread denial of the right 
of labor to organize as “‘denials not only 
of political democracy, but of the Chris- 
tian faith in the dignity of the human 
soul.” 

It also calls for resistance to the policy 
of increased armaments and the growth of 
military control, and urges the participa- 
tion of the United States in study and 
adjustment among the nations of ‘‘those 
inequalities, political and economic, from 
which wars take their rise.” 


JAMES HARCOURT WEST 


James Harcourt West, who died at San 
Diego, Calif., on July 31, in his eighty-first 
year, was born in Melrose, Mass., on 
January 13, 1856. While still a child in 
his mother’s arms, he was dedicated by her, 
as was Samuel of old, to the service of God 
and man. Through all his life he bore this 
dedication in mind, and gladly followed its 
behests. In early youth, foreshadowing his 
later activities, he became interested in 
printing and publishing. He was educated 
at the Tufts Theological School and was 
ordained to the Unitarian ministry in 1883. 
He held pastorates at Geneva, IIl., from 
1884 to 1887; at Duluth, Minn., from 1887 
to 1888; at Leicester, Mass., from 1891 to 
1893, and at North Abingdon, Mass., from 
1893 to 1894. 

Throughout these years, and those which 
followed, he continued to issue and circu- 
late liberal religious books and pamphlets. 
In 1887, while at Geneva, he published his 
“Uplifts of Heart and Will,’ which met 
three editions and became a valued hand- 
book in certain Unitarian pulpits and 
homes. In Geneva was also printed his 
“‘Hymns of Sincerity.”” Among later books 
were “‘The Complete Life,” “‘In Love with 
Love,” ‘“‘The Ninth Paradise,” and ‘‘Poems 
of Human Progress.”’ While at Duluth, he 
began the publication of a bi-monthly 
periodical for the advancement of liberal 
thought, taking for its motto the dictum 
of Archbishop Whately, “If our religion 
is not true, we are bound to change it; 
if it is true, we are bound to propagate it.” 
In connection with this work, he circulated 
many thousands of liberal pamphlets. 

Removing to Boston, he issued for 
several years a monthly magazine entitled 
The New Ideal, its motto being Emerson’s 
words, ‘“‘Our part is to conspire with the 
new works of new days.”’ To this periodical 
many prominent Unitarian ministers and 
laymen were contributors. He issued also 
during five years a pamphlet series called 
Life Studies, a monthly issue of life-helping 
papers, sixty numbers in all, mostly by 
Unitarian writers, of which series thousands 
were circulated. His business ability 


‘ brought invitations from mercantile enter- 


prises for him to become their manager, 
which would have meant opportunity for 
large financial return to him; but his heart 
was in what he called his ‘‘missionary’’ 
work, and like Agassiz in another field of 
human endeavor he felt that he “had no 
time to make money.” 

During more than fifty years he was 
among the editorial contributors to Unity, 
writing also occasionally for The Christian 
Register, in which he conducted for a year 
a page devoted to the book publications 
of the George H. Ellis Company. In June, 
1906, he delivered a lengthy Phi Beta 
Kappa poem, “Man’s Triumph Era,” 
which was published in full in several forms, 
and which was largely quoted in the public 
press. In 1908 he read another considerable 
poem, “The Epic of Man,” before the 
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Free Religious Association of America 
of which body during several years he was 
the official secretary. Numerous sections 
from both these poems have frequently 
been used as pulpit readings by Unitarian) 
ministers, and both were printed in ful 
in his volume, ‘‘Poems of Human Progress’’ 
(1914). 

In 1931 his booklet, ‘‘Ten Hymns 
of World Peace,” was issued, dedicated 
“To the Youth of All Lands.” Among his 
smaller printed writings was the discourse, 
“The Work of a True Church,” first de- 
livered in Chicago in 1886 before the 
Illinois Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Independent Societies, at the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of Unitarianism 
in the West, including the dedication of 
All Souls Church, Chicago. After publi- 
cation in the Boston Index, this discourse 
was issued in pamphlet form, The interest 
of Mr. West in the furthering of liberal 
religion and social justice never abated. 

He married Cora Livermore of Spencer, 
Mass., in 1883. Some years ago he moved 
to California, and his death was preceded 
by a long period of ill health, which he bore 
with cheerful courage and fortitude. 


* * 


DR. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


News of the death of Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland on Thursday, August 13, at 
the home of his son in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
arrives just as this issue is going to press. 

A tribute to Dr. Sunderland will appear 
in an early issue of The Register. 


* * 


REV. HENRY F. WARING 


Rev. Henry F. Waring, minister of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) in 
Norton, Mass., and head of the department 
of religion at Wheaton College, died July 10 
in Boston, Mass., at the age of sixty-six. 

Mr. Waring was born in New Brunswick, 
where he attended the Baptist Seminary 
at St. John. Later he was graduated from 
Acadia College, from which he also received 
the degree of master of arts. After gradua- 
tion from Rochester Theological School he 
was ordained to the Baptist ministry, in 
which he held several pastorates before 
becoming minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., in 1924. He had 
served the Norton church since 1930. 

His widow, Mrs. Ella Waring, and one 
son, Waldo, survive him. 

A tribute to Mr. Waring will appear in 
an early issue of The Register. 


* * 


‘FRANK F. TREWORGY 


Frank F. Treworgy, son of Rev. Everett 
S. Treworgy, minister of the First Parish 
Church, Ashby, Mass., died August 4, in 
Portsmouth, N. H., after an emergency 
operation. 

Mr. Treworgy, who was sixteen years old, 
was enroute to Surrey, Me., for a vacation 
in the company of his father and brother, 
when he was suddenly stricken 


a 
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TO UNITARIAN HARVARD ALUMNI 


The attention of Harvard alumni who 
plan to attend the Tercentenary exercises 
at Harvard University is called to the fact 
that the closing and climactic celebration. 
takes place Friday forenoon, September 18, 
and that the opening session of the con- 
vention of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is scheduled for Friday afternoon, the same 
day, at the Hotel Plimpton, Watch Hill, 
eae 

Dates of September 18-20 for the con- 
vention were deliberately set so that many 
laymen—whether or not they are members 
of the League—who were prevented by 
distance from attending former sessions of 
the Eastern and Mid-Western League con- 
ventions and who were attending the Ter- 
centenary, could be present at all or some 
sessions of the Watch Hill convention at 
small additional cost. 


Mou * 
CHURCH NOTES 


Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-six new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the People’s 
Church at a recent service. 


Cohasset, Mass.—Dr. Abbot Peterson, 
minister of the First Parish Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., preached at the Sunday service 
of the First Parish Church, August 2. Rev. 
Thomas C. Brockway of South Hingham, 
Mass., occupied the pulpit, August 9. Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld, the minister, was unable 
to conduct the services because of illness. 


* * 


LIBERAL CATHOLICS CONFER 


Using the Euclid Avenue Congregational 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Frank 
Waters Pigott of London, England, pre- 
siding bishop of the Liberal Catholic 
Church, Aug. 9 consecrated Rev. Bueaven- 
tura Jimenez as suffragan bishop of Porto 
Rico. The service which followed, in 
liturgy somewhat like the old Catholic 
liturgy of consecration, though spoken in 
English, was one of the many interesting 
things in connection with the conclave of 
the clergy of a little known religious group, 
the Liberal Catholics. 

This group has no allegiance with Ro- 
man Catholics, being an autonomous group 
deriving its orders from the old Catholic 
Church of Holland. It aims to preserve the 
beauty of ritualistic worship without any 
restrictions of dogma. Members are per- 
mitted to follow their own feelings or con- 
victions in so far as thought is concerned. 
It has no full-time clergy. All of its priests 
are men in professions or occupations. 

The 1935 edition of ‘Handbook of the 
Churches” gives the Liberal Catholics a 
membership of approximately 1,800, but 
their statistics show a membership of 
100,000. This difference is probably ex- 
plained by the fact that the 1935 yearbook 
es are based on the 1926 government 
While no dogmas are required, the new 
C aurch has certain pronounced character- 
tics. Many of its members are vege- 


- 


tarians. They are against doctrinal ser- 
mons and their priests are required, by 
common consent, to make their sermons 
brief and interesting. According to Bishop 
Pigott it is inclined to favor ‘“‘back to 
nature movements” such as nudism. It 
believes that the first field of the church is 
ethics rather than politics. 

Asked for an opinion regarding the work 
that Father Coughlin is doing, Bishop 
Pigott was puzzled. 

“Who is Father Coughlin?” he queried. 


* 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Betty Benson is a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Melrose, Mass., active 
in the Young People’s Religious Union. 


Robert F. Duncan is vice-president of 
the John Price Jones Corporation, New 
York, and is chairman of the Committee 
on Administration of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Randall S. Hilton is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Castine, Maine. 


Kathryn Kip Waring is superintendent 
of the Junior Unitarian Church, Ithaca, 
NY c 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Unity Editors and the 


Roosevelt Administration 


In accordance with UNITY’S tradi- 
tional policy of the free and frank dis- 
cussion of even the most controversial 
subjects, the issue of September 7 will 
contain two independent statements 
by the editors giving their divergent 
views of the Roosevelt Administration. 


Curtis W. Reese will state his rea- 
sons for supporting the Administra- 
tion. John Haynes Holmes will state 
his reasons for opposing the Adminis- 


tration. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


$3.00 for a year’s subscription 
($3.50 in Canada; $4.00 in other countries) 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church 
Union Services, with First Church and Second 
Church cooperating. August 23 and 30, Rev. Du 
Bois Le Fevre, Boston, Mass. Services at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon. August 23, Rev. H. Stewart 
Carter, London, England; August 30, Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe, Lynchburg, Va. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1,00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


RENT FREE, furnished or unfurnished, for meals 
for two business people, single house Belmont, Mass. 
Restricted neighborhood, three porches, fireplace, 
white sink, automatic heat, Belmont 0508-R. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


otel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


* Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 

Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.00-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 
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Pleasantsees 


Little Girl: “That nice old man often 
speaks to me, Mama.” 

Mama: “‘What does he say to you, dar- 
ling?” 

Little Girl: ‘““He says, ‘Don’t throw 
stones at my dog.’ ’’—-Boston Post. 

* * 

Miss Ruth Dornback, 24, art student 
and fashion designer, living at 5619 Dover 
Street, Oakland, is designing her own 
trousseau for her marriage on Thanks- 
giving to William Arnold, a tradition in 
the family for 85 years.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Well, the old sport! 

From The New Yorker. 


x Ok 
A New Use for ‘‘The Inquirer”’ 


The following is taken from a leaflet 
issued by the Richmond Free Church. It 
refers to an outing to Kew Gardens: 

“Tt is especially hoped that newcomers 
to the church will give us the happiness 
of meeting them in the beautiful setting 
of the famous Gardens and making their 
further acquaintance. Should anyone (not 
already known to us by sight) wish to be 
identified as a member of the party, it is 
suggested that a copy of The Inquirer be 
carried! 

* * 
Fair 

A professor was once accosted by a 
dirty little bookblack. ‘‘Shine your shoes, 
sir?”’ 

The professor was disgusted by the dirt 
on the lad’s face. ‘I don’t want a shine, 
my lad,” he said, “but if you’ll go and 
wash your face I’ll give you a sixpence.” 

“Right, guv’nor,’’ replied the boy, as 
he made his way to a neighboring fountain. 
Soon he returned looking much cleaner. 

“Well, my boy,’ said the professor, 
“vou have earned your sixpence; here it 
isan 

“T don’t want your sixpence, guv’nor,” 
replied the boy. “You ’ang on to it and 
get your ’air ¢ut.”’—The Christian Advocate. 

* a 


Help Needed 


He was finding it hard to propose, and 
Maggie, his fiancee, was too, reticent to 
help him along. 

“Maggie, I have been calling on ye for 
three years, now.” 

‘Aye, Jock,” she answered. 

“T have taken ye oot every Sunday, 
Maggie.” 

“Aye, Jock.” 

“JT have taken ye to the pictures every 
Saturday, Maggie.’’, 

““Aye, Jock.” 

“And I have sat wi’ ye every Thursday 
nicht.” 

“Aye, Jock.” 

“And I’m here the noo.” 

“Aye, Jock.” 

Then, in desperation, “‘Maggie, d’ye no’ 
smell a rat?”’—Exchange. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable OTRO which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


FROM A NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 


“At a parish meeting of this 
church it was voted that the 
thanks of the parish be ex- 
tended to the Association for 
all that it has done for us in 
the past months, and express 
to the Association their appre- 
ciation of its unfailing courtesy 
and helpfulness to us.” 


Calling Many Harvard Alumni! 

Many laymen have regretted that they could not 
attend a League Convention because of distance. 
Harvard alumni who are planning to attend the 
Tercentenary celebrations, ending Friday forenoon, 
September 18, and who are Unitarian, are urged— 
whether or not they are League members—to at- 
tend the three-day League Convention, which 
opens at Watch Hill, R. L., Friday afternoon. 

For idemdcion? Address 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE. CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHAN GE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Introducing 
The Register 

LEASE enter my subscription at your. 

To New Friends Prrscoasciory Rate of 5 months for one 


must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


$1.00 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


MONTHS FOR 


dollar. I enclose check or currency 
IN Gime: «.0:+.4'< een aaa Mn ONS ORE MRR oc spelete tone eger aes Pena : 
Slr eel oo oo. 6 wn sysicle ve iepd,'u tune byeh slate ole tue Gheyela ies Oe Sec (eta ge ee 
City osc cake elie, ae ot atta ane Stas 


A FULL YEAR FOR $2.00 


